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CANADA. 

By   Consul    General   Jolin    G.    Foster,    Ottavi-a,    March   31. 

Canada's  foreign  trade  in  1917  showed  a  large  increase  over  that 
of  the  previous  year,  in  both  imports  and  exports.  The  total  im- 
ports for  1917  were  $1,005,071,716,  as  compared  with  $766,501,512  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  $238,570,204,  or  31.1  per  cent.  Total  exports 
for  1917  were  $1,593,586,049,  compared  with  $1,112,4-15,002  in  the 
preceding  year,  a  gain  of  $481,141,047,  or  43.2  per  cent.  The  greatest 
gains  in  exports  were  in  manufactures  and  in  agricultural  products 
and  animal  produce.  Products  of  the  mine  and  forest  and  miscel- 
laneous items  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  not  published  statistics  for  the 
calendar  year  1917  in  regard  to  the  source  of  imports  or  the  desti- 
nation of  exports,  this  decision  having  been  reached  as  the  result  of 
advice  from  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  possible  at  present  to  analyze  trade  statistics  for 
the  calendar  year  1917  on  the  basis  of  the  countries  with  which  trade 
was  transacted.  Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917, 
however,  vrould  indicate  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  year's  imports 
was  from  the  United  States,  but  that  Canada's  exports  were  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain. 
Summary  of  the  Country's  Trade. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Canada's  trade  for  the  calendar 
year  1917  compared  with  1916,  inclusive  of  coin  and  bullion ;  figures 
for  the  latter,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
Canada's  trade: 


Items. 

1916 

1917 

Items. 

1916 

1917 

IMPORTS 

Imports     for     con- 
sumption: 
Dutiable  goods.. 
F;-ee  goods 

$422,173,311 
344,328,201 

$557,636,509 
447,435,207 

EXPORTS — contd . 

Canadian  produce- 
Continued. 

The  forest 

Animal  produce. 
Agricultural 

products 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Canadian 

produce 

Foreign  produce ...... 

Total  exports 
of  merchan- 

$55, 224, 919 
117,909,753 

364,605,703 

440,477,143 

7,857,808 

$52, 280, 875 
170,561,884 

Total  imports 
of  merchan- 

766,501,512 
37,352,622 

1,005,071,716 
15,334,673 

531,300,259 

682,521,692 

5, 052, 305 

Coln  and  bullion 

1,091,706,403 
20,738,599 

Total  imports.. 

803,854,134 

1,020,403,389 

1,547,430,855 
46, 155, 194 

Duty  collected 

139,002,178 

167,041,330 

1,112,445,002 
196,468,416 

EXPORTS. 

81,281,244 
24,349,835 

77,389,963 
28,323,877 

1,593,586,049 

Canadian  produce: 

The  mine 

The  fisheries 

Coin  and  bullion 

Total  exports. . 

3,240,914 

1,308,913,418 

1,596,826,963 
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Eevenue  and  Expenditure. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Finance  Department,  the 
net  debt  of  the  Dominion  at  the  end  of  1917  was  $970,428,504,  as  com- 
pared with  $722,111,449  at  the  end  of  1910,  an  increase  of  $254,317,- 
055.  This  is  an  increase  of  35.3  per  cent  over  191G  and  of  over  200 
per  cent  since  1913;  and  is  entirely  dne  to  the  war  and  is  in  spite  of 
increased  taxation. 

The  statement  given  below  shows  approximately  the  details  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1917.  As 
figures,  however,  are  arranged  and  published  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  certain  items  in  one  calendar  year  may  necessarily 
have  to  be  carried  over  to  or  be  dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  calendar 
year,  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable  overlapping ;  hence  the  figures 
must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only.  On  this  basis,  then,  the  total 
revenue  for  the  calendar  vear  of  1917  was  $256,504,315,  compared 
with  $216,976,366  in  1916^  an  increase  of  $39,527,950,  or  18.2  per 
cent.  The  total  expenditure  also  showed  an  increase,  being  18.5  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year;  the  war  expenditure  was  the  main 
contributing  factor  in  this  increase. 


Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  con- 
solidated fund. 

Calendar 
year  1916. 

Calendar 
year  1917. 

Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  con- 
solidated fund. 

Calendar 
year  1916. 

Calendar 
year  1917. 

Revenue: 

$126,765,479 
24,416,761 
20, 212, 350 

23,063,109 
22,518,066 

$149,471,390 
25,628,353 
21,602,384 

27,568,242 
32, 233, 946 

Expenditure 

S137, 577, 770 

filfiS  SSr.  37.^ 

Expenditure  on  capital 
account: 

War     

Excise 

250,678,606 

31,025,226 
545, 739 

Post  Office 

Public    works,    in- 

308,007,905 
24  573  088 

cluding    railways, 

Public   works,  rail- 
ways and  canals . . . 
Railway  subsidies. . . 

Total 

Miscellaneous 

1,309,' 310 

Total 

216,976,365 

256,504,315 

282,249,571     333  son  303 

The  interest  payments  on  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17  were  $35,802,567,  as  compared  with  $21,421,585  in  the  fiscal 
year  1915-16. 

War  Expenditures — "  Victory  Loan  "  Bonds. 

War  expenditure  in  Canada  has  been  approximately  $1,000,000 
daily.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1917  the  grand  total  of  war  expendi- 
ture was  estimated  at  $790*,000,000. 

With  its  Victory  Loan  allotted  to  the  extent  of  about  $400,000,000, 
Canada  sold  more  bonds  than  in  any  other  year  in  its  history.  Total 
sales  in  1917  were  $726,039,079,  compared  with  $314,882,542  in  1916. 
How  these  bonds  were  marketed  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Sold  in- 

Amount. 

Per  cent  of  total. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

$102, 938, 778 

206,943,764 

5,000,000 

$546, 330, 714 

174, 708, 365 

5, 000, 000 

32.80 

65.90 

1.30 

75  26 

United  States 

24.06 

.68 

Total 

314,882,542 

726,039,079 

100.00 

100.00 

In  1916  the  United  States  bought  nearly  66  per  cent  of  Canada's 
bond  issues,  Canadian  invertors  taking  practically  all  the  remainder. 
In  1917  Canada  purchased  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its  bond  issues, 
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only  21  per  cent  going  to  the  United  States.    Including  war  loans, 
the  total  bond  sales  in  1917  were  divided  into  the  following  classes : 


Bonds. 

Amount. 

Per  cent  of  total. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

S20S,173,000 
51,977,542 
22, 240, 000 
32, 492, 000 

S665, 300, 000 
24,  ISO, 079 
17, 700, 000 
18, 850, 000 

66.5 
16.4 
7.0 
10.1 

91.6 

3.4 

2.4 

Corporation 

2.6 

Total 

314,882,542 

728,039,079 

100. 0            100. 0 

IMiinicipal,  railroad,  and  corporation  bond  issues  were  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1916.  In  1917  they  accounted  for  approximately 
$60,000,000,  or  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1916 
they  accounted  for  $106,000,000,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  for  a  continued  monopoly  of 
the  money  markets  by  war  loans,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  will 
be  accentuated  by  the  new  regulations  by  which  all  new  issues  will  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Minister.  These  regulations, 
which  were  put  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  Canadian 
financial  market  for  the  issues  of  the  Dominion  Government  and  to 
I^revent  issues  being  made  for  purposes  which  could  be  deferred  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  were  made  under  order-in-council  in  December, 
1917,  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  provide  that  new  issues 
in  Canada  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  securities  of  any  provincial, 
colonial,  or  foreign  Government,  institution,  corporation,  or  incorpo- 
rated company  can  only  be  made  or  sold  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  by  his  certificate  in  writing.  It  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  order  does  not  affect  trading  in  bonds  and  securities 
heretofore  issued  and  placed  on  the  market.  Provision  is  made 
whereby  any  issue  or  sale  in  contravention  of  the  iDrohibition  of  the 
order  may  be  restrained  and  heavy  penalties  provided  for  violation 
of  the  regulation.  One  or  two  of  the  Provinces  took  some  exception 
to  the  Federal  authority  as  opposed  to  provincial  rights,  but  questions 
at  issue  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Dominion  loans. 

The  following  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  loans  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Government  since  the  beginning  of  the  war: 


Title  of  loan. 

Rate  of 

interest. 

Year  of 
issue. 

Date  of  maturity. 

Amount. 

Per  cent, 
ii 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 

1915 

1915 
1916 
1915 
1917 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1917 

1920-1-925 

$24,333,333.33 

United  States: 

1917 

45,000,000.00 
75, 000, 000. 00 

Public  service  loan 

5, 10,  and  15  years 

1935 

5  per  cent  bond  loan,  New  York  .-. 

893,000.00 
65,000,000.00 

100,000,000.00 

100,000,000.00 

150,000,000.00 

1396,000,000.00 

New  York  temporary  loan,  1917 

1919 

Canada: 

5  per  cent  war  loan  (191.5-1925) 

1925        

5  per  cent  war  loan  (1916-1931) 

1931 

5  per  cent  war  loan  (1917-1937) 

1937 

5}  per  cent  Victory  loan 

5J 

5,  10,  and  15  years... 

Total 

956, 226, 333. 33 

1 1 

I  Estimated. 
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Bank  Deposits — Gold  Reserve — Bank  Clearings. 

The  amount  of  demand  deposits  in  Canadian  chartered  banks  in- 
creased from  $458,208,417  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  to  $569,- 
441,871  at  the  end  of  December,  1917,^  and  time  deposits  rose  from 
$845,006,717  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  to  $995,978,013  at  the  end 
of  December,  1917. 

The  banks  have  made  increasing  use  of  tlie  central  gold  reserve 
Avhich  was  authorized  in  September,  1913,  in  order  to  extend  the 
banks'  circulation  facilities.  During  the  first  years  of  its  operation, 
bank  deposits  in  the  reserve  did  not  reach  $10,000,000,  whereas  in 
1916  they  exceeded  $35,000,000  and  in  1917,  $50,000,000. 

No  additional  bank  clearing  houses  were  opened  in  Canada  during 
1917.  Total  bank  clearings  in  1917  were  $12,552,821,949  as  compared 
with  $10,557,187,917  in  1916.  All  the  Provinces  showed  gains  over 
the  previous  year,  the  largest  business  being  done  in  the  Provinces 
of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  in  the  order  named. 

War-Savings   Certificates — Business   Failures. 

War-savings  certificates  were  first  offered  in  Canada  in  January, 
1917,  the  lowest  denomination  then  being  $25.  In  August  $10  certifi- 
cates Avere  issued.  The  total  purchases  for  1917  were  $364,119  as 
compared  with  $461,557  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  purchase 
money  received  up  to  the  end  of  1917  was  $3,565,090. 

The  number  of  failures  in  Canada,  according  to  figures  prepared 
by  Bradstreet,  was  1,131,  involving  assets  of  $5,967,175  and  liabili- 
ties of  $12,953,799,  as  against  1,772  failures  in  1916,  involving  assets 
of  $6,349,078  and  liabilities  of  $15,952,684. 

Dominion  Note  Circulation. 

In  the  war  session  of  Parliament  of  August,  1914,  the  power  of 
issue  of  Dominion  notes  was  increased  by  providing  that  the  Finance 
Minister  should  hold  gold  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  of  Dominion 
notes  issued  up  to  a  total  issue  of  $50,000,000,  and  in  regard  to 
Dominion  notes  issued  in  excess  of  that  amount,  gold  to  be  held 
equal  to  such  excess.  The  amount  of  Dominion  notes  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  December  31,  1917,  was  $272,934,814,  as  against  $114,- 
771,861  held  for  redemption  of  Dominion  notes.  The  banks  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  issuing  Dominion  notes  against 
a  deposit  of  approved  securities.  The  amount  of  notes  issued  and 
outstanding  under  this  head,  for  example,  was  $98,270,000  at  the 
end  of  1917. 
Insurance  Business. 

During  1916,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  figures  are  available, 
the  number  of  policies  in  force  by  Canadian  companies  was  675,634; 
by  British  and  colonial  companies  33,293,  and  by  United  States 
companies  1,474,455,  a  total  of  2,183,382  for  1916,  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  1,948,952  in  1915.  The  net  amount  in  force  was:  Canadian 
companies,  $895,528,435 ;  British  and  colonial  companies,  $59,151,931 ; 
and  United  States  companies,  $467,499,266;  a  total  of  $1,422,179,632, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  $1,311,616,677  in  1915. 

Fire  insurance  figures  for  1916  were  as  follows:  Gross  amount  of 
policies  held  bv  Canadian  companies,  $742,805,819;  British  com- 
panies, $1,606,346,835;  United  States  and  other  companies,  $1,609,- 
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085,926;  a  total  of  $3,418,238,680,  as  compared  with  $3,111,552,903 
in  1915.  The  net  amount  paid  for  losses  was :  Canadian  companies, 
$2,595,578;  British  companies,  $7,920,463;  United  States  and  other 
countries,  $4,592,022 ;  a  total  of  $15,114,063,  as  compared  with  $14,- 
161.949  in  1915.  Total  fire  losses  in  1917  were  $20,086,085,  as  com- 
pared with  $20,487,509  in  1916. 

Number  of  Manufacturing  Establishments  and  Capital  Invested. 

A  postal  census  of  the  manufactures  of  Canada,  taken  in  1916  for 
the  calendar  j'ear  1915  and  published  in  1917,  shows  a  general  ex- 
pansion since  previous  censuses.  The  number  of  establishments  in 
operation  in  1915  was  21,306,  representing  an  invested  capital  of 
$1,994,103,272,  cmplojdng  52,683  persons  on  salaries  and  462,200  per- 
sons on  wages,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,407,137,140 
from  raw  materials  A'alued  at  $802,135,862.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  establishments  in  operation  in  1915  as  compared  with 
1910  of  18.86  per  cent,  which  is  regarded  chiefly  as  reflection  of  the 
decline  in  construction  enterprises  that  occurred  in  1913  and  was 
continued  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  number  of  sawmills 
and  shingle  mills  in  operation  decreased  from  3,499  in  1910  to  1,887 
in  1915.  Sash,  door,  and  planing  mills  decreased  from  859  to  661, 
boat  and  canoe  building  establishments  from  126  to  83,  and  brick 
and  tile  yards  from  399  to  230.  The  number  of  small  flour  and 
grist  mills  associated  with  sawmilling  fell  from  1,141  to  644,  Other 
decreases  were  in  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  from  77 
to  56,  and  in  woolen  mills  from  87  to  52. 

There  was  an  increase  of  56.99  per  cent  in  capital,  17.55  per  cent  in 
salaries  and  wages,  31.65  per  cent  in  cost  of  materials,  and  18.58  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  products,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1910. 

Canada's  "War  Orders. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Monetary  Times,  Canada's 
war  orders  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  end  of  1917  totaled 
$1,812,000,000,  and  during  1917  the  value  of  munition  orders  totaled 
$338,000,000,  The  value  of  munition  orders  placed  up  to  September 
30  was  $262,000,000,  of  shipbuilding  orders  $46,730,000,  and  of  all 
orders  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  including  shipbuilding, 
$972,000,000,  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  munitions  in- 
dustry in  Canada  was  approximately  225,000. 

Many  large  undertakings  have  been  brought  into  force  as  the 
result  of  munitions  manufacture.  x\mong  these  were  two  new  indus- 
tries, the  refining  of  copper  and  spelter.  At  Trail,  British  Columbia, 
is  being  produced  monthly  about  360  tons  of  copper,  1,700  tons  of 
lead,  and  1,200  tons  of  zinc.  In  addition,  plants  have  been  organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  explosives  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  aeroplanes.  Another  new  industry  established  by  the  Im- 
perial Munitions  Board  is  an  electric  steel  plant  to  utilize  scrap 
metal. 

Among  typical  orders  that  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness being  placed  in  Canada  may  be  mentioned  orders  for  $83,- 
000,000  worth  of  shells  and  2,000  box  oars  by  the  Canadian  Car  and 
Foundry  Co.,  2,000  box  cars  by  the  Eastern  Car  Co.,  50  locomotives 
by  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  and  1,000  coal  cars  by  the  Eastern 
Car  Co. 
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Orders  are  handled  thirougli  the  Imperial  Mimitions  Board,  the 
British  War  Office  Service,  and  the  AVar  Purchasing  Commission. 
There  is  also  attached  to  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  supph'  of  raw  materials  for 
the  production  of  war  munitions  and  for  the  best  methods  of  con- 
serving resources.  Supplies  for  over-sea  forces  are  for  the  most  part 
transferred  on  vessels  under  Admiralty  charter  and  accordingly  the 
freight  charges  on  such  supplies  are  controlled  by  xVdmiralty  regu- 
lations. 

Shipbuilding  has  received  a  tremendous  impetus  and  many  vessels 
are  under  construction  at  various  yards  throughout  the  country,  the 
chief  activity  in  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  being  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  where  six  large  yards  are  engaged  in 
wooden  shipbuilding  and  three  in  steel  construction.  About  6,000 
men  were  estimated  to  be  employed  in  shipbuilding  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 
Government    Operation    of   Railways — Increased    Freight    Rates. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  railway  situation  in  Canada  was 
the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  the  Canadian  Northern  sys- 
tem from  coast  to  coast,  including  express,  telegraph,  and  steamship 
services  and  elevators,  and  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Railway 
Association  for  National  Defense,  which  established  its  headquar- 
ters at  Montreal  and  has  become  an  effective  medium  between  ship- 
pers and  carriers.  The  underlying  purpose  was  to  make  the  scant 
equipment  of  the  railways  perform  a  larger  service  and  to  reduce 
competitive  services  wherever  possible,  so  that  train  crews  and  equip- 
ment could  be  released  for  efficient  transportation  of  war  supplies. 

Another  important  happening  affecting  Canadian  railways  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  E  ail  way  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  Canadian  railways  to  make  a  general  advance  in  their 
tariffs  of  tolls  of  15  per  cent  on  all  class  and  commodity  freight  rates 
except  coal,  and  on  all  passenger  fares,  and  a  specific  increase  of  15 
cents  a  ton  on  coal.  A  general  order  issued  on  December  26  to  put 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  into  effect  ordered  that,  subject  to  some 
special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  line  and  some 
other  questions,  railways  should  by  new  tariffs  be  allowed  to  increase 
passenger  and  tariff  rates  by  approximately  15  per  cent.  ' 

New  Track  Laid  Last  Year — Earnings  of  Railways. 

According  to  a  preliminary  table  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Kail- 
way  and  Marine  World  the  total  mileage  of  neAv  track  laid  in  1917 
was  242.16,  compared  with  285.94  miles  during  1916.  This  mileage 
was  laid  on  8  railways,  while  track  was  laid  on  15  railways  during 
1916.  Of  the  mileage  reported,  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  laid 
91.44  miles,  the  Alberta  &  Great  Waterways  Railway  84.30  miles, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  24.86  miles.  By  Provinces, 
track  was  laid  as  follows:  Alberta,  128.81  miles;  Saskatchewan, 
48.14;  Quebec,  36;  Manitoba,  9.80;  British  Columbia,  9.41;  New 
Brunswick,  8.50;  Ontario,  1.50. 

While  annual  figures  are  not  3'et  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  th©  railways  for  the  year  ended  June  30  were 
about  $300,000,000,  a  large  increase.  Operating  expenses  were  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  previous  year. 
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Metal  and  Mineral  Production. 

The  total  value  of  the  metal  and  mineral  production  in  Canada  in 
1917  as  shown  by  a  preliminary  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Mines  was  $192,982,837,  an  increase  of  $15,781,303,  or  8.9  per  cent, 
over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  mines 
report,  however,  that  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  because  of  the 
increase  in  value  in  mineral  production  the  mines  and  quarries  have 
actually  increased  their  tonnage  output  at  the  same  average  rate.  In 
fact,  many  important  products  were  considerably  less  in  quantity 
than  in  191G,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  value  is  to  be 
attributed  to  coal,  gypsum,  and  cement,  in  which  the  quantities 
marketed  were  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Owing  to  a  dimin- 
ished coal  and  coke  output  there  was  a  decline  in  production  of  cop- 
per and  gold,  and  lead  and  silver  also  show  much  smaller  outputs. 
As  against  these  decreases  there  has  been  an  important  increase  in 
the  production  of  zinc,  and  increases  also  in  the  production  of  cobalt, 
molybdenite,  and  nickel.  The  total  value  of  the  nonmetallic  pro- 
duction, including  clay  and  quarry  products,  in  1917  was  $86,352,085 
as  compared  with  $70,882,169  in  1916,  showing  an  average  increase 
of  $15,469,916,  or  26  per  cent.  Practically  every  product,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stone-quarry  output,  shows  an  increased  production, 
but  in  the  case  of  coal,  graphite,  and  cement  the  quantities  actually 
marketed  were  less,  notwithstanding  the  increased  values. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  principal 
products  in  1917 : 


Principal  products. 


Increase  (-I-)  or  de- 
crease (— )  in  quan- 
tity. 


Increase    (+)    or   de- 
crease (— )  in  value. 


Cobalt pounds . 

Copper do... 

Gold ounces . 

Pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore tons. 

Lead pounds. 

Molybdenite do... 

Kicicel do... 

Silver ounces. 

Zinc pounds . 

NONMETALLIC. 

Asbestos  and  as  best  ic tons . 

Coal do... 

Graphite do . . . 

Oypmm do. . . 

Magncsitc do... 

Mica 


+      248, 598 

-  8,289,670 

-  83,126 

-  69,669 

-  9,425,346 
4-  115,069 
-1-  1,512,406 

-  3,309,061 
-1-  7,842,591 


-  467, 807 

-  241 

-  3,497 
+  2,677 


Natural  ;;as thousand  feet . 

PetroVum barrels. 

Pyrites tons. 

Quartz do. . . 

Salt do. . . 

f:*ment , barrels. 

Clay  products 

Lime busliels. 

Sand  aul  gravel tons. 


998,228 

7,203 

93,992 

69,106 

6,006 

601,072 


+       844,962 
+  1,664,029 


Per  cent. 
29.62 
7.08 
19.68 
60.22 
22.71 
73.51 
1.82 
13.00 
33.56 


0.27 
3.2 
6.1 
1.0 

4.8 


3.9 
3.6 
30.4 
50.5 
4.5 
11.2 


15.4 
30.3 


+  SS18,024 
—2,278,896 
-3,785,5.50 

-  559,822 
+  39,197 
+  115,000 
+4,742,890 
+1,317,298 

-  212, 076 


+2,005,208 
+8,826,165 
+  77, 530 
+  148,577 
+  164,446 
+  95, 493 
+1,045,313 
+  86,653 
+  501,996 
+  189,214 
+  330, 139 
+  1,151,793 
+  482,950 
+  426,455 
+  817,310 
-     514,990 


Per  cent. 
88.47 

7.15 
19.68 
42.14 

1.11 
73.51 
16.33 

7.8S 

7.09 


38.35 
22.70 
23.80 
20.10 
29.20 
37.40 
27.40 
22.10 
46.30 
75.30 
46.00 
17.50 
11.70 
39.10 
74.90 
13.80 
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Value  of  Mineral  Output  by  Provinces. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  by  Provinces  during 
191C  and  1917  follows: 


1916 

1917 

rro\'inoe. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Vilue          ^'^^  c^n<^ 
^  ^'^^-         of  total. 

Nova  Scotia 

$20,042,262 

1,  lis,  187 

14,400,598 

80,461,323 

1,823,576 

690,473 

13, 297, 543 

39,969,962 

5, 491, 010 

11.31 

.63 

8.13 

45.41 

1.03 

.33 

7.50 

22.56 

3.10 

$25,333,643 

1,372,620 

17, 115, 161 

88,821,815 

2,539,393 

832,335 

16,426,154 

36, 161, 528 

4,380,188 

13.13 

New  Brunswiclc 

71 

Quebec 

8  87 

Ontario • 

46  02 

1.32 

Saskatchewan 

.43 

Alberta 

8.51 

British  Columbia 

18.74 

Yukon 

2.27 

Total 

177,  201, 534 

100.00 

192, 982, 837 

100.00 

Coal  and  Coke  Output. 

The  total  production  of  marketable  coal  during  1017  was  less  than 
in  1916  by  467,807  tons,  or  3.2  per  cent,  in  quantity,  but  greater  in 
total  value  by  $8,826,165,  or  22.7  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows 
the  production  of  coal  by  Provinces  for  the  years  1916  and  1917 : 


rrovincc. 

1916 

1917 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Nova  Scotia 

6,912,140 

143, 540 

281,300 

4, 559, 054 

2,584,061 

3,300 

§18,514,662 

386, 016 

441,836 

11,386,577 

8, 075, 190 

13,200 

6,324,684 

188, 660 

355,304 

4,723,139 

2,418,929 

4,872 

$23,740,176 
705, 673 

New  Brunswick 

Saskatchewan 

662, 228 

Alberta 

14, 197, 756 

British  Columbia 

8,308,581 
29, 232 

Yukon  Territory 

Total 

14, 483, 395 

38,817,481 

14, 015, 588 

47,643,046 

The  total  output  of  oven  coke  during  1917  was  1,231,865  short  tons 
made  from  1,978,893  tons  of  coal,  of  which  1,379,038  tons  were  of 
domestic  origin  and  599,835  tons  imported.  The  total  coke  used  or 
sold  by  producers  during  the  year  was  1,245,000  tons,  valued  at 
$6,713,073,  or  an  average  of  $5.39  per  ton.  In  1916  the  total  output- 
was  1,448,782  tons  and  the  quantity  sold  by  the  producers  was 
1,469,741  tons,  valued  at  $6,049,412,  or  an  average  of  $4.19  per  ton. 

The  ovens  operated  during  the  year  were  those  at  Sydney  and 
Sydney  Mines,  Nova  Scotia;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario;  Coleman, 
Alberta;  and  Fernie,  Michel,  and  Union  Bay,  British  Columbia. 

Of  the  total  output  of  coke,  914,466  tons,  or  74  per  cent,  were  made 
in  by-product  recovery  ovens  and  the  recovery  of  by-products  in- 
cluded ammonium  sulphate  9,941  tons  and  tar  8,277,076  gallons,  as 
against  11,040  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  9,012,202  gallons  of 
tar  in  1916.  There  Avas  also  an  important  recovery  of  benzol,  toluol, 
^aphtha,  and  naphthalene. 

Building  Operations. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  during  1917  in  the  value  of  building 
permits  issued  in  35  cities  with  populations  of  15,000  or  over.    The 
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estimated  cost  of  tlie  building-  work  in  these  cities  in  1917  was  $33,- 
936,422,  as  compared  with  $39,724,286  in  1916,  a  decline  of  $5,787,864. 
Decreases  were  shown  in  all  of  the  eight  Provinces  (no  figures  being 
given  for  Prince  Edward  Island)  except  New  Brunswick  and  Sas- 
katchewan. British  Columbia  reported  the  largest  decrease  (69  per 
cent),  while  in  the  other  Provinces  the  declines  were  comparatively 
small.  All  the  larger  cities — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and 
Vancouver — showed  declines  during  1917. 

Output  of  Fisheries. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  shows  that  the  value  of 
Canada's  fish  production  increased  $3,347,670  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  season  was  adversely  affected  by  weather  conditions; 
there  Avas  an  abnormal  amount  of  unfavorable  foggy  weather  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  the  spring  herring  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence was  greatly  curtailed  as  a  result  of  ice  remaining  on  the  coast 
till  a  late  elate,  and  the  summer  and  fall  herring  fishing  all  over  the 
Atlantic  coast  Avas  a  poor  one.  Under  these  conditions  the  produc- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  chief  kinds  of  fish  fell  somewhat  below 
that  of  the  year  before,  but  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  fish  in  the  home  market,  the  United  States,  and  overseas,  high 
prices  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  the  total  market  value  of  the 
fisheries  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  amounted  to  $39,208,378,  the 
greatest  annual  value  that  the  industry  has  ever  produced.  To  the 
total  value,  the  sea  fisheries  contributed  $34,386,013  and  the  inland 
fisheries  $4,822,365. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1 J31  motor  boats,  the  total  being  12,828, 
but  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  various  branches,  there  being  in  1916-17,  95,304  persons  engaged, 
a  decline  of  6,878  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
total  number,  85,367  were  engaged  in  the  sea  and  9,937  in  the  inland 
fisheries.  There  were  9,192  on  vessels,  tugs,  and  smacks,  59,697  in 
boats,  735  fishing  without  boats,  and  25,680  on  shore,  in  canneries, 
freezers,  smokehouses,  etc.,  cleaning  and  preparing  the  fish  for  mar- 
ket. The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  vessels,  boats,  fishing  gear, 
canneries,  etc.,  was  $28,728,962,  an  increase  of  $2,873,387.  In  the  sea 
fisheries  there  was  invested  $25,971,664  and  in  the  inland  fisheries 
$2,757,298.  There  were  1,965  vessels,  tugs,  and  carrying  smacks  in 
use  as  against  1,984  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  40,105  boats  in 
use,  12,828  were  fitted  with  gasoline  engines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  yield  of  fisheries  by 
Provinces,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  the  year 
1915-16 : 


ProTincc. 

Value 
produced. 

Increase. 

Province. 

Value 
produced. 

Increase. 

British  Columbia 

$14,637,346 
10, 002,  £102 
5,656,859 
2,991,624 
2,658,993 
1,390,002 

$99, 026 
926,051 
919,714 
914,773 
a  682, 189 
647,077 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Saskatchewan 

81,344,179 
231,946 
144,317 
60,210 

$410,497 

Nova  Scotia 

66, 056 

New  Brunswick 

Alberta 

50, 183 

Yulfon 

0  3,520 

Total 

Manitoba 

39,208,378 

•  Decrease. 
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The  large  decrease  in  the  vahic  of  the  Ontario  fisheries  is  clue  to 
smaller  catches  of  trout,  whitefish,  pike,  and  pickerel.  The  last 
named  is  responsible  for  half  the  decreased  value. 

While  the  expected  big  run  of  sockeye  on  the  Eraser  Eiver  did 
not  take  place,  the  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  totaled  1,557,485 
cases,  an  increase  over  the  record  pack  of  1913  by  203,584  cases.  A 
feature  of  the  fishery  was  the  high  price  paid  for  the  lower  grade 
fish — as  high  as  TO  cents  being  paid  for  dog  salmon  owing  to  the 
competition  of  American  buyers,  who  purcJiased  the  raw  fish  in  order 
to  complete  contracted  packs  and  fill  their  cans.  Fishing  gear  and 
the  increased  cost  of  operations  advanced  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  over  the  year  previous. 

Yield  of  Crops. 

According  to  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics  issued 
by  the  Census  Department  the  total  yield  of  Avheat  for  Canada  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  was  233,742,850  bushels  from 
14,755,850  acres,  as  compared  with  262,781,000  bushels  from  15,309,709 
acres  in  191G.  Of  oats  the  total  yield  was  403,009,800  bushels  from 
13,313,400  acres,  as  compared  with  410,211,000  bushels  from  10,996,487 
acres  in  1916.  The  yield  of  barley  was  55,057,750  bushels  from 
10,996,487  acres  in  1916.  The  yield  of  barley  was  55,057,750  bushels 
from  2,392,200  acres,  as  against  42,770,000  bushels  from  1,802,996  acres 
in  1916.  The  average  yields  per  acre  of  these  crops  are,  in  bushels,  as 
follows,  the  corresponding  figures  of  1916  being  in  parentheses: 
Wheat  _15.75_  (17.10);  oats  30.25  (37.30)  ;  barley  23  (23.72).  The 
total  yields  in  1917  of  the  remaining  crops  were  as  follows:  Rye, 
3,857,200  bushels;  peas,  3,026,340  bushels;  beans,  1,274,000  bushels; 
buckwheat,  7,149,400  bushels;  mixed  grains,  16,157,080  bushels;  flax- 
seed, 5,934,900  bushels;  corn  for  husking,  7,763,700  bushels. 

The  quality  of  the  grain  crops  of  1917  as  indicated  by  the  average 
weight  in  pound  per  measured  bushel,  was  as  follows:  Fall  wheat, 
69.37  pounds  compared  with  59.52  pounds  in  1916;  spring  wheat, 
59.48  pounds  against  56.51  pounds;  all  wheat,  59.46  pounds  against 
67.10  pounds;  oats,  33.55  pounds  against  33.86  pounds;  barley,  4,6.97 
pounds  against  45.66  pounds;  rye,  53.44  pounds  against  54.95  pounds; 
peas,  59.81  pounds  against  59.88  pounds;  beans,  59.70  pounds  against 
60  pounds;  buckwheat,  46.49  pounds  against  46.35  pounds;  mixed 
grains,  44.41  pounds  against  43.13  pounds;  flaxseed,  54.73  pounds 
against  64.99  pounds;  and  corn  for  husking,  56.18  pounds  against 
56.51  pounds. 

Average  Values  Per  Bushel  of  Grain  Crops. 

The  average  values  per  bushel  of  grain  crops  for  all  Canada  in 
1917,  according  to  the  prices  returned  by  the  crop-reporting  cor- 
respondents of  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  were  higher  than  in 
any  previous  year.  They  Avere  as  follows:  Fall  wheat,  $2.08  as  com- 
pared with  $1.54  in  1916 ;  spring  wheat,  $1.98  against  $1.29 ;  all  wheat, 
$1.94  against  $1.31;  oats,  $0.69  against  $0.5lV  barlev,  $1.08  against 
$0.82 ;  rye,  $1.62  against  $1.11 ;  peas,  $3.54  against  $2.22 ;  beans,'  $7.45 
against  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $1.46  against  $1.07;  mixed  grains,  $1.16 
against  $0.88;  flax,  $2.65  against  $2.04;  and  corn  for  husking,  $1.84 
against  $1.07. 
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Root  and  Fodder  Crops. 

The  area  under  root  and  fodder  crops,  consisting  of  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  hay  and  clover,  alfalfa,  fodder  corn,  and  sugar  beets 
amounted  to  0,590,668  acres,  as  compared  with  8,843,496  in  1916,  all 
crops  excepting  sugar  beets  sharing  in  the  increase.  The  total  value 
at  local  prices  of  these  crops  amounted  for  1917  to  $269,104,100  as 
compared  with  $246,761,200  in  1916.  The  total  yield  of  hay  and 
clover  is  estimated  to  be  13,684,700  tons  from  8,225,034  acres,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year's  high  record  of  14,527,000  tons 
from  7,821,257  acres,  and  it  is  higher  than  in  any  year  previous  to 
1916.  The  yield  per  acre,  1.06  tons,  comparing  with  1.86  tons  in 
1916,  is  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1910,  when  it  was  1.82  tons. 
The  average  value  per  ton  is  $10.33  as  against  $11.60  in  1916.  Pota- 
toes yielded  a  total  of  79,892,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  63,297,000 
bushels  in  1916  and  60,353,000  bushels  in  1915 ;  but  the  increase  for 
1917  is  due  to  the  larger  area  planted  (656,958  acres  as  compared 
with  472,992  acres  in  1916)  and  not  to  the  yield  per  acre,  which  aver- 
aging only  121.61  bushels  is  the  lowest  on  record,  excepting  the  year 
1910,  when  the  average  was  119.30  bushels.  The  average  yield  in 
1916  was  133.82  bushels;  in  1915  it  was  124.24  bushels,  and  'in  1914, 
180  bushels,  a  record  yield.  The  average  value  of  the  potato  crop 
was  $1  per  bushel  as  against  $0.81  in  1916,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  crop  was  $80,804,400,  as  compared  with  $50,982,300  in  1916.  By 
Provinces  the  potato  yield  was  highest  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Nova  Scotia,  175  bushels,  the  remaining  Provinces  being  in  order 
of  yield  in  bushels  per  acre  as  follows:  British  Columbia,  166.55; 
Alberta.  151.46;  New  Brunswick,  149.80;  Ontario,  133.67;  Saskatche- 
wan, 133;  Manitoba,  106;  and  Quebec,  80.  The  prices  per  bushel  by 
Provinces  were  as  follows:  Quebec,  $1.38;  New  Brunswick,  $1.13; 
Ontario,  $1;  Nova  Scotia,  $0.92;  Saskatchewan,  $0.85;  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  $0.76;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $0.75;  and  British  Columbia, 
$0.69. 

Total  Values  of  Field  Crops. 

The  total  farm  values  of  the  principal  grain  crops  of  1917  are 
estijnated  to  be  as  foUows :  Wheat,  $453,038,600  against  $344,096,400 
in  1916;  oats,  $277,065,300  against  $210,957,500;  barley,  $59,654,400 
against  $35,024,000;  beans,  $9,493,400  against  $2,228,000;  buckwheat, 
$10,443,400  against  $6,375,000;  mixed  grains,  $18,801,750  against 
$9,300,900;  flaxseed,  $15,737,000  against  $16,889,900;  and  corn  for 
husking,  $14,307,200  against  $6,747,000. 

Adding  the  value  of  the  root  and  fodder  crops,  the  total  value  of 
the  field  crops  of  Canada  is  estimated  at  $1,144,636,450,  as  compared 
with  $880,494,900  in  1916  and  $825,370,600  in  1915.  The  totals  com- 
prise grain  crops,  $875,532,350  compared  with  $639,733,700  in  1910 
and  $601,093,300  in  1915 ;  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  $81,598,200  com- 
pared with  $51,422,300  in  1916  and  $37,235,300  in  1915;  and  fodder 
crops,  $187,505,900,  compared  with  $195,338,900  in  1916  and  $187,- 
042,000  in  1915.  The  total  value  of  $1,144,636,450  for  1917  is  the 
highest  on  record,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  value  of  the 
field  crops  of  Canada  has  exceeded  $1,000,000,000. 
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Lumbering  Operations. 

Lumbering  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Canada  have  not  yet  been 
published,  but  taking  the  country  over,  while  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  some  districts,  the  volume  of  trade,  owing  to  the  higher  prices 
obtained,  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  outstanding  ob- 
stacles during  the  past  year  w^ere  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  con- 
gested state  of  transportation. 

Figures  that  have  been  published  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  show 
a  falling  off  in  the  1917  production  of  42,643,518  feet  board  measure, 
the  figures  for  1917  and  191G,  respectively,  being  051,998,340  and 
694,641,888  feet.  The  falling  off  is  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
shortage  of  labor,  increased  cost  of  operation,  embargoes,  freight  con- 
gestion, and  irregular  markets  caused  by  abnormal  manufacturing 
conditions  created  by  the  war.  The  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage  and  ex- 
cessive carriage  rates  on  exports  were  also  contributing  factors.  The 
production  of  laths  in  Ontario  totaled  254,061,750  pieces  in  1917,  as 
compared  with  228,647,090  pieces  during  1916,  an  increase  of  25,- 
414,660.  The  shingle  production  was  17,410,250  pieces,  as  compared 
with  18,081,250  pieces  in  1916,  a  decrease  of  67l/)00.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, while  no  figures  are  available,  the  showing  for  1917  was  not 
expected  to  be  as  large  as  in  the  preceding  year  OAving  to  the  scarcity. 
of  labor  and  increased  cost  of  operation. 

In  British  Columbia  the  year  was  one  of  marked  prosperity,  and 
while  the  Department  of  Lands  has  not  yet  given  out  official  figures, 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Canadian  Lumberman  that  the  total  cut  in  1917 
was  1,500,000,000  feet,  the  output  of  the  coast  mills  being  about  1,000,- 
000,000  feet,  the  remainder  being  produced  by  the  mountain  mills 
and  the  many  small  plants  scattered  through  the  interior.  Owing  to 
the  higher  prices  obtained  the  total  value  of  the  1917  output  of  forest 
products  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $46,000,000,  or  over  $10,- 
000,000  better  than  the  year  preceding.  Nearly  80,000,000  feet  of 
high-priced  ship  material  was  taken  by  coast  shipbuilding  plants  and 
eastern  yards,  and  offshore  shipments  accounted  for  about  45,000,000 
feet,  in  the  carrying  of  which  British  Columbia  built  wooden  schoon- 
ers played  a  large  part.  Offshore  shipments  in  1916  were  43,676,523 
feet,  the  falling  off  being  due  to  lack  of  bottoms  owing  to  war  exi- 
gencies. The  stocks  of  lumber  carried  by  coast  mills  at  the  end  of 
1917  were  considerably  in  excess  of  normal,  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  side  lumber  produced  while  cutting  ship  material  and  on 
account  of  car  scarcity,  which  held  back  shipments  of  large  orders 
from  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  eastern  Canrida.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  log  output  for  all  sections  of  the  province  in  1917  will  reach 
1,600,000,000  feet,  as  compared  Avith  1.279,852,662  feet  in  1916.  The 
total  cut  of  British  Columbia  shingle  mills  for  1917  of  all  grades  of 
shingles  was  2,278,205,000,  the  market  value  f.  o.  b.  mill  being 
$7,609,854. 

Of  the  total  quantity  the  United  States  market  absorbed  1,411,- 
420,378  shingles,  valued  at  $5,182,856,  while  the  Canadian  trade  took 
866,785,000,  valued  at  $2,426,998.  The  total  output  of  the  British 
Columbia  mills  in  1916  was  1,236,427,000  shingles,  valued  at  $4,050,- 
078,  sc  that  it  will  be  seen  that  1917  shipments  to  the  LTnited  States 
exceeded  by  nearly  200,000  shingles  the  entire  shingle  output  for  1916. 
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labor  Conditions. 

During  1917  employment  was  maintained  at  a  very  high  level  and 
trade-union  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor  indicated  that  skilled 
Avorkmen  Avere  exceptionally  well  employed.  Building  was  quiet, 
but  those  not  working  at  their  regular  occupation  secured  ready  em- 
ployment in  factories.  Employment  conditions  for  unskilled  work- 
ers, as  indicated  in  reports  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
public  and  commercial  employment  offices,  were  excellent.  In  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1917  the  average  number  of  w^ork  people  asked  of 
these  offices  daily  by  employers  was  approximately  1,650,  as  com- 
pared with  1,350  for  the  same  period  in  191G.  The  average  number 
of  persons  placed  each  day  was  770,  as  against  560,  which,  it  is  pointed 
out,  with  no  new  labor  supply  available,  means  a  more  rapid  turn- 
over of  the  same  labor. 

During  1917  there  were  148  strikes,  affecting  48,3!29  employees,  and 
1,131,970  working  days  lost,  as  compared  with  75  strikes  in  1916, 
aifecting  21,157  employees,  and  208,277  working  days  lost.  The  most 
serious  disputes  occurred  in  the  mining  industry  in  British  Colum- 
bia. The  demand  for  higher  wages  was  the  dominant  cause  in  65 
per  cent  of  the  disputes,  and  in  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  the  dis- 
pute was  due  to  a  request  for  shorter  hours.  In  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  disputes  the  dominant  cause  was  a  demand  for  recognition  of 
the  union,  "  closed  shop,"  or  other  union  principles.  Of  the  total 
number  of  disputes,  56  per  cent  were  terininated  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployees and  21  per  cent  in  favor  of  employers.  In  20  per  cent  the 
disputes  ended  in  a  compromise  and  4  per  cent  were  indefinite  or 
unterminated. 

Cost  of  Living. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
average  cost  of  a  family  budget  of  staple  foods,  in  terms  of  the 
average  retail  prices  in  some  60  cities,  was  $12.24  in  December,  1917, 
as  compared  with  $10.10  in  December,  1916.  Fuel  prices  Avere  higher 
for  coal  and  wood.  In  foods,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
the  chief  increases  appeared  in  eggs,  meats,  milk,  dairy  products, 
bread,  flour,  and  l)eans.  In  wholesale  prices,  the  index  number,  based 
on  100  as  the  average  prices  of  272  commodities  in  the  decade  1890-99. 
rose'to  253.5  as  compared  Avith  207.4  in  December,  1916.  The  aA-erage 
cost  of  the  Aveekly  budget  of  staple  foods  by  Provinces  for  1917,  as 
compared  with  1916,  is  shown  in  the  folloAving  table : 


Provinces. 

1916 

1917 

Provinces. 

1916 

1917 

Nova  Scotia 

$12. lo 
10.66 
12.ft5 
11.60 
12.20 

$12.36 

10.  SI 
12.24 

11.  K3 
12.39 

Manitoba 

$11.53 
11.95 
12.06 
12.63 

$11.67 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Saskatclic  wan 

12.05 

New  Brunswick 

Alberta 

12.25 

Quebec 

British  Columbia 

12.67 

Ontario , 

During  1917  Mr.  W.  F.  O'Connor,  who  Avas  appointed  acting  com- 
missioner under  an  order  in  council  passed  in  1916,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  prevention  of  undue  enhancement  o'f  prices  and  accumu- 
lation and  withholding  from  sale  in  the  face  of  fair  prices  obtainable, 
made  reports  on  anthracite  coal,  sugar,  and  cold-storage  commodi- 
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ties,  in  which  ho  agreed  witli  certain  conchisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  United  States  and  recommended  that  an  indus- 
trial board  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  be  appointed  Avith 
jurisdiction  over  trade  combinations  and  trade  methods.  The  report 
on  anthracite  coal  found  that  higher  prices  were  due  mainly  to  in- 
creased transportation  charges,  and  in  regard  to  sugar,  while  finding 
that  the  prevailing  s^'stem  of  sale  and  distribution  was  technically 
illegal  because  based  upon  ])eriodically  fixed  resale  prices  by  way  of 
common  agreement,  the  system  was  considered  fair  and  beneficial  to 
the  public.  A  later  report  on  the  question  of  cold  storage  in  Canada 
found  that  while  there  existed  within  Canada  among  those  engaged 
in  the  cold-storage  business  no  "  trust "  nor  any  instance  of  destruc- 
tion of  fit  food,  a  few  cold-storage  companies  had  attained  such 
dimensions  and  had  so  centralized  their  business  in  certain  lines  that 
in  respect  of  particular  commodities  they  were  able  to  exercise  a  prac- 
tical monopoly,  especially  of  export  business. 

Number  of  Immigrants  Arriving — Homestead  Entries. 

The  number  of  immigrants  entering  Canada  during  the  vear  1917 
was  as  follows:  From  United  States,  79,278;  British,  2,632;  and 
other  countries,  4,541. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  homestead  entries  in  Canada, 
by  Provinces,  during  1917  as  compared  with  191G : 


Pro\in?es. 

1916 

1917 

2,615 

4,520 

5, 169 

264 

1  618 

2  966 

3  983 

209 

Total 

12, 568 

8,778 

Halifax  Disaster — Quebec  Bridge. 

During  December,  owdng  to  the  collision  of  a  Belgian  relief  ship 
with  a  vessel  carrying  munitions,  a  great  explosion  occurred  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  nearly  300  lives  and  a  property  loss  estimated 
at  $25,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  year  rapid  progress  was  being 
made  in  building  the  destroyed  area  and  in  restoring  normal  indus- 
trial conditions. 

The  eastern  and  w^estern  sections  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
Eailway  were  linked  in  the  completion  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.  There 
have  been  two  previous  attempts,  both  ending  in  failure,  the  first 
being  in  1907,  when  the  south  arm  collapsed,  killing  some  70  men 
and  involving  a  monetary  loss  running  into  the  millions,  and  the 
second  occurring  in  1916,  when  one  arm  holding  the  suspended  span 
gave  way  and  the  whole  mass  dropped  into  the  river.  The  third  at- 
tempt w^as  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  After  elaborate  pre- 
cautions, the  huge  central  span  was  floated  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
into  position,  jacked  up,  and  finally. fastened  into  place  on  September 
20, 1917.  The  suspended  span  is  640  feet  in  length  and  110  feet  high 
with  a  clearance  of  150  feet  at  high  tide,  while  the  bridge  has  an 
entire  length  of  3,238  feet. 
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The  Pension  System. 

The  administration  of  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
dependents  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  pension  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  in  counciL  Those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  awarded  pensions  on  account  of  disability  are 
divided  into  20  classes,  ranging  from  5  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  dis- 
ability". In  addition,  to  those  up  to  ancl  including  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant (naval)  or  lieutenant  (militia)  requiring  an  attendant  on 
account  of  total  disability,  a  further  allowance  subject  to  review 
from  time  to  time  is  made  of  an  an.nmt  not  exceeding  $300  per  an- 
num. xVllowance  is  also  made  for  dependent  children  of  disabled 
men.  Pensions  and  allowances  for  deaths  range  from  $480  per  an- 
num to  the  widow  or  dependent  parents  and  $96  for  each  child  or 
dependent  brother  or  sister  under  specified  ages  to  $2,1G0  and  $120, 
according  to  rank  or  rating  in  force. 

State  Regulation  and  Control. 

Canada,  in  common  with  other  countries,  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  direction  of  State  regulation  and  control,  and  this  tendency 
appears  more  marked  as  the  war  continues.  The  importation  and 
sale  of  coal  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  fuel  controller  and  a  plan 
to  establish  effective  control  over  all  ])acking  houses  and  their  profits 
was  announced  by  the  Government  in  November  last.  A  board  of 
grain  supervisors  was  appointed  to  fix  the  price  of  grain  and  to 
regulate  distribution.  Food  control  Avas  established  and  a  controller 
appointed  to  fix  prices  and  to  regulate  supplies  of  news  print  and 
book  print  with  a  view  to  the  requirement  not  only  of  Canada  but 
of  the  United  States.  The  electric-power  situation  in  Ontario  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Government  power  controller,  and  there 
is  in  addition  the  conscription  of  man  power  for  war  purposes,  the 
regulation  of  profits,  and  the  income  tax. 
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